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THE  GREAT  UNKNOWN

THERE are strange regions where the monotony of
ignoble streets is broken only by an occasional church,
a Board School, or a public-house. From the city's
cathedral to every point of the compass, except the
west, they stretch almost without limit till they reach
the bedraggled fields maturing for development. They
form by far the larger part of an Empire's capital.
Each of them is, in fact, a vast town, great enough, as
far as numbers go, to make the Metropolis of a power-
ful State. Out of half a dozen of them, such as
Islington, Bethnal Green, or Bermondsey, the County
Council could build half a score of Italian republics
like the Florence or Pisa of old days, if only it had the
nfind. Each possesses a character, a peculiar flavour,
or, at the worst, a separate smell. Many of them are
traversed <?very day by thousands of rich and well-
educated people, passing underground or overhead.
Yet to nearly all of us they remain strange and almost
untrodden. We do not think of them when we think
of London. Them no pleasure-seeker counts among
his opportunities, no foreigner visits as essential for his
study of the English soul. Not even our literary men
and Civil Servants, who talk so much about architec-
ture, discuss their architecture in the clubs. Not one
in a thousand of us has ever known a human soul
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